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science, ' ' says he. On the other hand we have the view of Everett, 
who says M that " the distinction ... is no longer one between de- 
scriptive sciences of what is, and non-descriptive sciences of what is 
not, but what ought to be; it is a distinction between descriptive 
sciences of facts indifferent in value, and descriptive sciences of 
what may be called value-facts." Kantor takes the position 27 that 
" the facts of science are evaluations of phenomena," and that 
psychology should be treated asa," science of critical evaluation." 
It is interesting to note that the first sentence of Titchener's Be- 
ginner's Psychology, to which reference has been made, is this: 
" We live in a world of values." The text is presumably proposing 
to examine the human instrument, the mind, by which this " world 
of values " gets understood and by means of which vital adjust- 
ments are made to it. To separate thought from its object, to treat 
mind in complete disregard of its environing world is a species of 
psychological dualism against which psychologists should not need 
to be warned. 

Psychology has ceased to occupy itself exclusively with struc- 
tural analysis of the content of consciousness. The chief inquiry at 
the present has reference to the functional efficiency of mental com- 
ponents revealed by such analyses. Indeed, in the theoretical study 
of mental tests and especially in practical psychology, we are recog- 
nizing and are endeavoring to differentiate " the good and the bad, 
the sick and the well, the useful and the useless. ' ' In short we have 
crossed the Rubicon and are busy in the domain of psychological 
values. Hence any confusion of fact and value will have conse- 
quences for the future of psychology. To resolve psychology into 
the natural history of mind and to make no distinction between his- 
tory and value, after the fashion of the geneticists, would be as for- 
eign to the purposes of functional psychology as structural analysis 
itself has been. 

John M. Fletcher. 

TULANE UNrVEBSITT. 



THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN DIVISION OF 
THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

A LARGE attendance, with a full programme of thoughtful and 
interesting papers and discussions, and a spirit of that rare 
fellowship possible to those devoted in common to philosophical pur- 
suits, conspired to make distinctly successful the meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on March 25 and 26. 

26 Moral Values, p. 16. 

27 << Psychology as a Science of Critical Evaluation," Psychol. Rev., Vol. 
XXV, No. 1, pp. 1-15. 
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The morning session of the first day centered about ethical prob- 
lems ; in the afternoon, the papers were psychological in character ; 
the evening was set aside for the annual dinner and for the address 
of the president. Discussing the topic, ' ' Modern Idealism and the 
Logos Teaching," President E. L. Hinman contended that, consist- 
ently developed, modern idealism issues in a view essentially identi- 
cal with the logos doctrine of Christianity. He analyzed more par- 
ticularly the thought of Bosanquet and of Radhakrishnan with a 
vdew to showing that their appraisals of theism are incompatible 
with the deeper motives of their philosophical systems. The logical 
implications of modern idealism, it was argued, are not pantheistic 
but theistic. 

On Saturday two sessions were held. At the one there were 
papers on miscellaneous topics. In the afternoon the members 
organized themselves into three prearranged groups in order to dis- 
cuss informally subjects selected and announced, with bibliog- 
raphies, by persons vested with the responsibility of leadership. 
The one group had as its topic, "The Existence and Nature of the 
Psychical, with Especial Reference to the Standpoint of Pragmat- 
ism. ' ' Very unfortunately, the appointed leader, Professor Arthur 
0. Lovejoy, had some days previously been unexpectedly called to 
California. However, the bibliography he had announced included 
titles by Professors Bode and Mead and, as these gentlemen were 
present, they were prevailed upon to open the discussion. The lat- 
ter revolved about the following theses advanced by Professor Bode : 
(1) Conscious behavior differs from pure mechanism in that it rep- 
resents a control by the future. This it does because it involves 
recognition, namely, a control by objects possessing meaning — 
meaning, however, which, in this its primary manifestation, coal- 
esces with the object. (2) In situations of stress and strain, when 
there are competing meanings, the latter may become detached from 
the object. The object may then drop from consideration and the 
meanings come to function independently as instruments of control. 
(3) Conscious behavior is unique in that activities are set up for 
securing a more adequate or satisfactory stimulus, a goal which 
gives to them an experimental character. (4) Those traits of ex- 
perience which consist of fairly definite and fixed qualities consti- 
tute the objects of experience, while those traits which are un- 
settled, undetermined, incomplete, vague or blurred contitute the 
psychical. 

Under the leadership of Professor E. B. McGilvary, a second 
group discussed the bearing upon metaphysics of the theory of rel- 
ativity, especially as this appears in Whitehead's two books 
Principles of Natural Knowledge and The Concept of Nature. Pro- 
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f essor McGilvary contended that the theory affords no warrant for 
maintaining that physical objects undergo a change in length when 
set in motion. This and other paradoxes disappear when we re- 
member that the theory operates with different time systems. It 
is, therefore, the theory of time that is primarily affected by the 
doctrine of relativity. Though mere sequence relations (or what 
Whitehead calls " the passage of Nature ") remain the same as in 
the classical view, the acceptance of relativity would compel one to 
give up the notion that there is only one system of simultaneities. 
There are innumerable such systems, each forming a " time- 
system." As the " length " of any line is the distance between its 
endpoints at any one time, as measured by some standard length at 
the same time, and as what is " one time " in the line of relative 
motion in one time-system is not " one time " in any other, differ- 
ences in the " length " of any segment of any line parallel to the 
line of relative motion are inevitable. This explanation of the para- 
dox about the " change in the length of lines " led to the query why 
the leader sought the relativity in the time rather than in the space 
system; also whether he did not reflect a bias against abandoning 
an absolute. Einstein takes the velocity of light as a kind of abso- 
lute and Whitehead, from a different approach, takes " slabs of 
nature " as the basis of his account of simultaneities. Professor 
McGilvary maintained that not interest in any sort of absolute, but 
escape from contradiction was his concern. The members of the 
group showed wide differences of opinion as to whether an accept- 
ance of Einstein's theory of relativity necessitates any radical 
metaphysical revisions. 

The third group concerned itself with the question, "Are Vo- 
litions Independent of Instinct." The leader, Professor J. D. 
Stoops, introduced the subject by reference to the points of differ- 
ence between the theories of McDougall and of Woodworth. He 
sought to show that in the main the former's views are tenable, 
whereas Woodworth 's distinctive tenets destroy the possibility of 
any real theory of volition. The drift of ensuing discussion indi- 
cated a general opinion that Woodworth 's modifications of McDoug- 
all's theory are unnecessary and are in themselves unsatisfactory. 

At the business meeting, the Division went on record as favoring 
a joint meeting with the Eastern Division, preferably at Cornell 
University, early in September next. Pinal decisions, however, were 
left to the committee which has had the matter in hand. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee was empowered with the determination of the 
time and the place of the next annual meeting of the Division. The 
Treasurer reported the possession of forty war savings stamps, in 
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addition to $9.08 in cash and checks, and balances of $71.52 and of 
$92.57, respectively, in the savings and the checking bank accounts. 

In recognition of her interest in the work of the Division and 
in the development of philosophical thought in America, Mrs. Mary 
Hegeler Carus was elected to honorary membership in the Division. 
The following persons were added to the regular membership: 
Messrs. William A. Croley, G. A. Deglman, Denton L. Geyer, Frazer 
Hood, S. F. MacLennan, George A. Mulfinger, Edward Z. Rowell, 
C. F. Taeusch. 

The officers elected for the coming year were: President, E. S. 
Ames; Vice-President, David Swenson; Secretary-Treasurer, G. A. 
Tawney. 

Papers read at the meeting may be summarized as follows : 

Standard of Moral Conduct : G. A. Deglman. 

I. The necessity of a moral standard by means of which human 
actions may be harmonized. Human life of necessity must be domi- 
nated by principles. How can these principles be determined t 

II. The direction of the moral control of human activity may 
be discovered by examining into the ends of human actions. 
Human actions are those which proceed from man as man under 
the guidance of reason. By "end" is meant not the consequences 
of the action, but the object naturally desired or aimed at. 

Observation shows that everything which moves tends to the 
attainment of an end. The character of the movement is determined 
by the end. Hence actions also receive their character from the end 
which they subserve. 

However, in a dependent series of actions there must be an 
ultimate end. The series of means and end considered in Moral 
Science is a dependent series. It must consequently finish some- 
where with an end which is final, which is desired for its own sake. 
This ultimate end must, furthermore, be common to all men. All 
intermediate ends must be directed, either implicitly or explicitly, 
towards it. 

III. This ultimate end is twofold: Objective and subjective. 
The ultimate objective end is the object ultimately desired. The 
stibjective ultimate end is the possession of this object. We are con- 
sidering here the ultimate objective end. 

Can this objective end be determined? The final end of man 
must necessarily be an end which fully satisfies the highest natural 
capacity of man. This thought leads us logically to the admission 
of the Supreme Good, which is not an abstraction, but a personal 
being — God. 

IV. Having established the final end of human action, we next 
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inquire into the standard by which, we may judge whether or no 
human actions are directed to this final end. 

Such a standard is necessary. A standard, in general, is a test 
of anything. A moral standard is a test of moral good and moral 
evil. Our inquiry is concerned with the primary or basic standard, 
not with any derivative standards. The nature and conditions of 
such a standard — it must be absolutely true and reliable, stable and 
unchangeable, universal, and practicable. 

V. The moral standard specified. It must be the link between 
human action and the ultimate end. A man tends to the ultimate 
natural end when he tends to the immediate natural end of his being 
as man — as a rational being. Man's rational nature as such, with 
all its essential relations to the entire world of being — to himself, to 
fellowman, to human society, to God — is the primary standard of 
moral conduct. 

Ethical Subjectivism: F. C. Sharp. 

On foundations laid down by Hume, but not hitherto completely 
elaborated, this paper attempts to enumerate the fundamental types 
of moral judgment, to present a criterion for distinguishing between 
the valid and the invalid, and through these means to establish the 
existence of a single code valid for the entire race. When the plain 
man applies the adjective " right "to an intention or purpose, he 
means that it is one which would be approved by an impartial ob- 
server, in the sense of one who had abstracted from the relations of 
the action to his own personal interests, and in general from its acci- 
dental relationship to himself in every way whatever. A judgment 
conforming to this criterion is " correct " or valid. It has its 
source in what may be called an impersonal desire for good as such. 
The fact that when the layman finds any two of his judgments in- 
consistent (" contradictory ") he unhesitatingly recognizes that one 
of them must be invalid (" false ") shows that " right " means that 
which is the expression of a, consistent ideal. But consistency is 
only persistency in the use of a principle, or " identity of spirit 
through a variety of measures." It follows that if the impartial 
desire for the realization of good is the source of some of our valid 
judgments, it must be the source of all. In the face, then, of the 
actual variety of moral judgments it is possible to assert the exist- 
ence of one universally valid code, that which follows from a con- 
sistent application of the impartial desire for good as such. 

Human Nature: H. B. Alexander. 

Human Nature, especially in those of its aspects which have a 
social or ethical implication, possesses a form or character, univer- 
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sal in all human beings who are properly men. This is recognized in 
the traditional definition of man as a " rational ' ' animal ; for what 
is essentially distinctive of man is his rational nature. This is the 
key to all purposive conduct and hence to all humane forms of ex- 
perience. There is not, however, but a single set of rational or pur- 
posive forms: reasonableness in conduct varies with age, and one 
may indeed say that the essentially humane life is one which shows 
a progress of interests through a lifetime. Furthermore in civilized 
societies interests are developed governing purposes which lead 
beyond the individual experience of men's lives, taken in severalty, 
and this in two directions: (1) in the formation of impersonal modes 
of judgment, " cold reason," which are of importance in all 
societies, and are the sole justification of democratic forms of polity ; 
and (2) in the gradual engrossing of a man in his " work " which 
becomes an end more important than his individual life, and hence 
an end of prime social significance. Civilization consists essentially 
in the development of a society in which these two forms become 
paramount. 

Mind and the Subconscious: C. B. Cory. 

There is no unconscious mind. There are, however, mental proc- 
esses unknown to the primary self. In case of dissociation con- 
scious centers may be formed capable of highly reflected thought. 
The writing of Mrs. Curran shows the possibilities of such subcon- 
scious activity. Here we have not only remarkable memory but 
creative thought of a high order. The facts in this case force us to 
make larger concessions to the subconscious than have hitherto 
seemed necessary. And these facts may also throw much light upon 
some of the works of genius. 

Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses? E. E. Paris. 

The old question of the nature of instincts and their existence 
in the human being has been discussed for a long time and is still 
a live issue. William James went to much pains to demonstrate the 
existence of instincts in the human being and described more than 
thirty. Angell accepted the general position but rejected some of 
the instincts which James included. McDougall suggested a cri- 
terion and reduced the number to fifteen. Rivers and Trotter have 
four. In Thomas's older work there are two. Freud has only one. 
The object of this paper is to call attention to the fact that instincts 
are always overlaid with experience and are therefore never the 
subjects of direct observation, except in the infant. Instincts are 
hypotheses to explain facts, and as such may have value, but they 
are not facts of observation. Moreover, they are the result of the 
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genetic method which involves a logical error: namely, that of 
jumping from problem to solution without passing through inter- 
mediate stages. It would be better to confine attention to wishes, 
desires, and purposes, as Thomas has done in the ' ' Polish Peasant. ' ' 

Significance from the Standpoint of Behaviorism: G. H. Mead. 
(Abstract not available.) 

The Fate of Pragmatism: C. P. Taeusch. 

The two major " wings " of pragmatism are approximating 
respectively the older philosophical schools, realism and idealism. 

The emphasis on the kinesthetic mode of experience and control 
is common to both realism and pragmatism, and an important factor 
in each. If the pragmatist insists that this control operates only 
mediately through the sensation congeries, he must choose between 
a naive realism or pluralistic subjectivism. If the control operates 
directly through the kinesthetic sense, then he becomes a monistic 
subjectivist. This emphasis on kinesthesis, even as worked out in 
the doctrine of empathy, is a reaction against the prominence 
hitherto played in classical idealism and modern science by the ele- 
ments of the visual category. 

Pluralism, the first derivative of pragmatism, involves the dis- 
crepancy of ends, which in turn will not admit of the control which 
is so important to the pragmatist. This is particularly true in 
connection with the time-worn problem of evil, in the esthetic 
situation in tragedy, in logical implication ; in practical affairs, wit- 
ness the inability to ' ' make Germany pay, ' ' and the failure of any 
rearrangement of our present social and economic order to provide 
proper living conditions for all people. We can, in short, experience 
situations over which we have no control, indeed which derive much 
of their value because they can not be controlled. James and Berg- 
son, in their treatment of the traditional problem of the freedom 
of the will, ultimately fall back on the power to sustain and to gen- 
erate and direct imagery respectively — a doctrine only partially, if 
at all, tenable. Philosophy, if it is to continue to be an all-com- 
prehensive discipline, can not restrict itself to such elements as are 
subject to " reconstruction "; " participation " is every bit as im- 
portant a concept. 

Pluralism in the Theory of Value: A. P. Brogan. 

Writers on ethics and the theory of value have tended to be 
either objective monists or subjective pluralists. A quite different 
doctrine may be found in a combination of pluralism with objec- 
tivism. 
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That values are plural can be shown not only by their empirical 
variety but also by the fact that the fundamental value universal 
is betterness. 

We have no proof that there is a limit (best or worst) to the 
value series. No such supreme value is needed to show the objec- 
tivity of value. Nor have we any justification for demanding that 
values must be measured by any single formula such as hedonism 
gives. Monistic theories are false, and even if they were true they 
would not prove objectivism. 

But pluralism does not prove subjectivism. Plurality and 
relationship do not prove epistemological relativity. The diversity 
and conflicts among our valuations can be explained without assum- 
ing subjectivism. So pluralism is compatible with objectivism. 

The development of an objective pluralism will be more com- 
plicated than the extremely simple objective monisms or subjective 
pluralisms. But it will be more adapted to scientific treatment. 

A Philosophical Survey of Culture: G. D. Walcott. 

The paper presents some of the main features of a companion 
course to the one on " The World of To-day " which the writer 
described at the last annual meeting. The course aims to give a 
kind of cross-sectional view of social evolution, based upon recent 
historical investigations. After considering the economic, political, 
moral and religious aspects of primitive life, both savage and bar- 
barous, attention is turned to a comparative study of civilizations, 
both ancient non-European and European. In connection with the 
latter, consideration is given to the change in political thought rep- 
resented by the Constitution of Cleisthenes, and it is pointed out 
that modern nations, in so far as they are qualitatively and not 
merely chronologically modern, are based upon the same fundamental 
principle of citizenship. Stress is laid on the view, obtained in 
part from Paulsen, that modern Europe and America represent 
a new civilization, comparable with the civilizations of the past, 
but really only beginning upon a career, the maximum achieve- 
ments of which no one may at present predict with certainty. 
European is contrasted with Europeanistic, meaning by the latter 
some phases of South American life, and of British Egypt and 
India, the coast cities of China, and Japan in part. Such a course 
makes possible an appreciation of present-day life, oftentimes ob- 
scured by limited intensive studies and the traditional philosophic 
interpretations. 

A Redefinition of the Field of Philosophy: E. D. Starbuck. 

This paper is a. mere corollary to the one published in the cur- 
rent March number of the Journal of Religion. The latter dis- 
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cussion argues that the most vitalizing hold on truth or reality and 
the most significant judgments of value are in terms of the imagery 
connected with the " intimate sensory processes " rather than that 
of the " defining sensory processes," that is, the spatial and re- 
lational functions to which the so-called " higher " senses are ad- 
dicted. Philosophy needs such a redefinition of its field and prob- 
lems as will allow the immediacy values conditioned by the intimate 
senses as fundamental a place as have those connected with the life 
of cognition. Ethics, esthetics and the science of religion should be 
made to feel at home in the philosophical household as legitimate 
children and not as orphans and foundlings. Such a redefinition 
might be this : philosophy is the expression, in definite form, for the 
sake of intercommunication, of the highest values; and by " high- 
est " one should mean most highly organized and integrated, most 
significant and satisfying and giving promise of abiding worth. 

These values will fall naturally into three classes, the first two 
conditioned heavily by the defining functions and the third by the 
intimate sensory and imaginal processes: (a) metaphysics (Being), 
(6) epistemology (Knowledge), and (c) worth and value as such 
(Meaning). 

The full recognition of the immediacy values and their psy- 
chological setting will not only give ethics, esthetics and the science 
of religion a " ground-floor " place in philosophy, but will help 
" solve " the problems of being and knowledge. It will certainly 
cut under many of the deadlocks and impasses created by the con- 
ceptual and judgmental processes. 

The history of philosophy has been chronically fond of tracing 
out simply the record of system-building. It may well become more 
hospitable to the wisdom of poets, such as Browning and Tennyson, 
to the religious writers as set forth in the Upanishads and the 
Sermon on the Mount and to the message of art as expounded by 
Wagner and Rodin. Emerson, Marcus Aurelius and Confucius have 
as rightful place in a course in Ethics as have Bentham, Shaftesbury 
and Martineau. 

Philosophy as a whole might gain by feeding a little less on the 
" chopped straw " (James) of conceptual systems and a little more 
on the bread of life. Edward L. Schaub 

Northwestern University 
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IN Miss Parkhurst's sprightly and interesting account of the 
recent meeting of the Eastern Division of the Philosophical 
Association, I find a somewhat distorted report of the distinction 



